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United  Kingdom 

THE  BEST  LAID  SCHEMES 


Driving  home  from  work,  an  Englishman  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  Civil  Defence  exercise,  and 
was  asked  by  a  senior  warden,  if  he  would  assist  by 
playing  the  part  of  a  casualty.  He  willingly  complied 
and  was  instructed  to  lie  down  and  sham  injury. 


Soon  afterwards  and  ambulance  drove  up  and  two 
very  junior  Red  Cross  workers  began  to  treat  him, 
covering  him  with  dressings  and  placing  him  on  a 
stretcher.  As  they  bent  to  pick  him  up,  the  steel 
helmet  worn  by  one  of  the  volunteers  fell  off,  hitting 
the  "casualty"  squarely  in  the  mouth  and  smashing  his 
teeth. 


Having  converted  a  sham  patient  into  a  real  one, 
they  quickly  loaded  the  stretcher  into  their  vehicle, 
inadvertently  pushing  him  in  feet  first.  The  time 
element  being  pressing,  one  worker  then  slammed  the 
ambulance  door  giving  the  helpless  patient  a  re- 
sounding blow  on  the  head,  all  but  crushing  his  skull. 


Rushing  him  to  hospital  for  treatment,  they  notified 
his  wife  that  he  was  injured  and  she  rushed  to  his 
bedside,  asking  him  what  happened.  He  informed  her 
through  broken  teeth  that  he  had  been  a  casualty  in 
an  air  raid,  only  to  be  told  that  the  war  had  been  over 
for  years,  and  accused  of  having  indulged  in  strong 
drink. 


The  matter  was  finally  explained  to  the  wife's  satis- 
faction, and  the  man  released  from  hospital  after  treat- 
ment. His  reaction  to  the  ambulance  workers  is 
mercifully  not  reported,  but  he  remains  one  of  the  few, 
perhaps  the  only,  individual  with  a  genuine  argument 
in  opposition  to  Civil  Defence  preparedness. 

Illustrations  from  "De  Paladjin",  Netherlands. 
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A  PR  MAN  IN  EMOLAND 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  ANGER! 


MAN'S  INDOMITABLE 

SPIRIT  HAS  ALWAYS 

Two  issues  ago  in  an  article  entitled 
"Silence  Is  Golden",  we  stressed  that 
taking  issue  with  our  detractors  often 
confuses  the  public  and  solves  little.  We 
pointed  out  that  it  is  better  to  tell  our 
side  of  the  story  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  to  enlist  support  from  the 
open  minded  who  will  listen  to  the  facts, 
than  to  enter  into  pseudo  scientific  de- 
bate with  individuals  who  have  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  prove  that  we  are 
useless  and  that  humanity  will  come  to 
an  end  if  war  becomes  a  reality. 

The  fundamental  remains  unchanged. 
Arguments  often  confuse  the  layman 
and  he  reacts  by  doing  nothing,  which 
is  what  the  opposition  desires.  Just 
the  same,  it  is  good  to  feel  righteous 
indignation  and  to  have  available  the 
true  facts  and  some  good  basic  argu- 
ments which  contradict  the  glib  yet 
totally  incorrect  statements  that  life 
would  be  unthinkable  following  a  nu- 
clear war. 

It  is  easy  to  become  hysterical  when 
faced  with  explosions  rated  in  millions 
of  tons  of  TNT,  but  natural  disasters 
have  often  occurred  which  involved  far 
greater  releases  of  power.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  one  megaton  is  enough 
to  keep  a  hurricane  in  business  for  only 
20  seconds. 

The  Operation  Ivy  test  in  November 
1952  lifted  1  80  cubic  miles  of  coral 
sand  yet  the  Krakatoa  volcano,  erupting 
in  1883  lifted  13  cubic  miles  and  even 
greater  forces  were  exerted  in  Papada- 
yang,  Java  in  1772,  in  Skaptar  Joyull, 
Iceland  in  1783  and  in  Tomboro,  Sum- 
bawa  in  1815.  Earthquakes,  floods,  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  freak  weather  have 
claimed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
through  the  centuries,  yet  man  did  not 
abandon  hope  and  civilization  continued 
to  ever  greater  achievements  in  art,  lit- 
erature, medicine  and  the  control  of 
even  the  vagaries  of  nature  herself. 

Our  minds  cannot  comprehend  the 
terrors  that  have  beset  mankind  since 
time  began.  Even  before  Christ,  history 
shows  that  populations  were  wiped  out 
by  plagues.  In  the  year  710  BC,  185,000 
Romans  died  in  agony  and  258  years 
later  the  plague  returned  to  take  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  then  less  than  a 
century  later  in  366,  10,000  Romans  died 
every  day.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
in  545  Veitrae  was  completely  depopu- 
lated and  in  40  Carthage  was  so  plague 
ridden  not  a  single  soul  survived,  and 
that  in  126  BC,  800,000  humans  died  in 
Numidia  while  another  200,000  succumb- 
ed the  same  year  on  the  Carthage  sea- 
coast. 

In  1005  A.D.  a  plague  struck  that 
killed  half  the  human  race  in  three 


TRIUMPHED  OVER  ADVERSITY 

years.  From  1335  to  1345  a  plague 
started  in  London,  spread  to  Spain  and 
then  engulfed  the  entire  earth  killing 
three  quarters  of  all  humanity.  In  1352, 
900,000  died  in  China,  in  Florence  100,- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  breathed 
their  tortured  last  between  1580  and 
1581.  500,000  died  in  Cairo  and  the  East 
and  a  half  million  more  succumbed  in 
Muscovy  between  1600  and  1602.  In  Con- 
stantinople 200,000  people  died  of 
plague  in  1610  and  in  London  a  plague 
lasted  four  years  from  1622  and  took 
successively  8,000,  11,000,  12,000,  and 
finally  35,417  souls  in  a  year.  We  can- 
not doubt  the  dread  and  horror  of  the 
people  engulfed  in  such  tragedy,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  none  yielded  to  panic 
or  wept  that  the  world  was  ending.  For 
many  the  world  did  end,  but  we  are 
here  because  some  survived  and  had 
courage  to  carry  on. 

The  mind  cannot  absorbe  the  horror 
of  such  numbers.  Between  1600  and 
1675,  2,320,513  deaths  from  plague  were 
recorded,  in  addition  to  vast  numbers 
where  no  accurate  records  could  be  kept. 
In  1769  upwards  of  three  million  dead 
were  reported  from  epidemic  in  Bengal 
alone  and  in  Gibraltar  in  1810  only  28 
of  14,000  escaped  death.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1876,  20,000  died 
in  Mesopot,  of  the  Dancing  Mania. 


WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  PHOTO  BY 
CANADA  WIDE 

Terrible  effects  of  smallpox  is  shown  in 
this  photo.  The  disease  is  as  virulent 
today,  and  still  takes  a  vast  toll  in  places 
like  India  and  Pakistan. 


Convulsive  palsies  like  the  shaking 
and  dancing  of  the  diseases  of  St.  Vitus 
or  St.  John,  diseases  diagnosed  only  as 
Sweating  Sickness  or  Spotted  Fever  as 
well  as  dysentery  and  leprosy  were 
among  the  culprits.  Diseases  made  more 
terrible  because  so  little  was  known 
about  their  cause,  still  less  about  their 
cure.  Ignorance  of  the  truth  made  fear 
the  master  and  survival  seem  impossible, 
yet  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  in  this 
sanitary,  tile  and  plastic  world  of  the 
twentieth  century,  confusion  still  exists 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  might  live. 
Incorrect  information  can  withhold  the 
cure,  and  condemn  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  death  by  fire  or  worse. 

These  are  facts.  Populations  perished, 
swearing  and  sweating  in  their  agonies. 
Survivors  felt  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known and  there  was  no  help.  Yet  dig- 
nity and  culture  did  not  die,  life  con- 
tinued and  centuries  later  there  was 
Michelangelo  and  Leonardo  and  Shake- 
speare and  Pasteur  and  Lister  and  great 
and  noble  men  who  found  ways  to  com- 
bat epidemics,  to  cure  the  ravages  of 
disease,  to  enter  the  cruel  world  of  the 
micro  organism  and  defeat  its  evil 
forces. 

Throughout  history  men  have  spoken 
in  alarm  at  crisis  after  crisis  in  human 
affairs.  Prominent  statesmen  have  ben 
moved  to  cry  "Doom"  at  the  situations 
they  found.  In  1782,  William  Pitt  de- 
clared "there  is  scarcely  anything 
around  but  ruin  and  despair".  In  1800 
Wilberforce  refused  to  marry  because 
"the  future  is  so  dark  and  uncertain".  In 
1819  Lord  Gray  cried,  "Everything  is 
tending  to  a  convulsion". 

In  1839  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  was  not  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
population  but  an  almost  unbelievable 
70  per  cent  and  in  1857  all  property 
values  slumped  25  to  75  per  cent.  In 
1840  Disraeli  stated,  "In  industry,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  there  is  no 
hope"  while  Shaftesbury  added  "Nothing 
can  save  the  British  Empire  from  ship- 
wreck". The  Duke  of  Wellington,  near- 
ing  death  in  1851,  thanked  God  that  he 
should  be  "Spared  from  seeing  the  con- 
sumation  of  ruin  that  is  gathering  about 
us". 

Through  despair  and  disease,  through 
crisis  and  catastrophe,  through  havoc 
and  hardship  man  has  risen  above  the 
severities  of  his  environment,  and  if 
some  of  his  number  commit  the  ultimate 
folly  which  science  has  placed  within 
their  reach,  through  preparation  and 
indominatable  will,  civilization  will  be 
spared  to  go  on  to  even  greater  ac- 
complishments. 
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DEDICATION 

FRED  JAMIESON  RET! 

My  brain  is  pathetically  fallible  in  its  attempts  to  asso- 
ciate names  with  faces  and  thus,  when  early  this  year  I  was 
introduced  to  about  30  of  my  fellow  workers — (including  a 
McAlpine,  a  McDonell,  a  McElman  and  a  McNally)  in  less 
than  an  hour — my  mind  was  reeling  in  its  attempt  to  index 
the  characteristics  of  each — for  me  an  impossible  task. 

Among  the  officers  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  one  name 
was  written  larger  in  my  mind  than  any  other.  No  trouble 
here.  A  man  of  distinction,  characterized  by  an  air  of  au- 
thority and  purpose,  and,  joys  of  joys,  a  shaven  pate,  glori- 
ously devoid  of  the  tiniest  vestige  of  hair.  A  veritable  Yul 
Brynner  of  a  man.    His  name,  Fred  Jamieson. 

Soon  I  was  to  enjoy  frequent  brief  visits  from  Fred. 
He  would  pop  into  my  office  and  offer  tid-bits  of  news.  Any 
question  I  asked  was  answered  succinctly  and  correctly.  His 
memory  for  items  which  expanded  and  gave  background  to 
mundane  news  items  was  prodigious  and  speeded  my  per- 
ception of  the  facts.  His  reading  matter  included  news 
publications  of  which  I,  a  newsman,  was  unaware. 

As  I  became  adjusted  to  my  work  I  sat  in  conference 
with  Fred  and  heard  discussion  on  many  topics  related  to 
Emergency  Measures.  Although  I  could  not  always  agree 
with  his  point  of  view  (in  itself  perhaps  a  presumption)  I 
found  that  he  was  always  ready  to  present  an  opinion,  how- 
ever unpopular,  which  probed  below  the  surface  and  was, 
even  when  quite  novel,  completely  sincere. 

I  believe  that  it  is  his  complete  dedication  to  the  cause 
he  has  served  so  long  that  has  enabled  Fred  to  survive 
the  frustrations  of  public  apathy  and  to  continue  to  cry — 
often  in  the  wilderness — for  people  to  awaken  in  the  coun- 
try he  loves. 

JACK  DAY— Editor,  "Survival". 


RES 


Commandant  of  the  Alberta  Civil  Defence  School,  Fred 
Jamieson,  retires  at  the  end  of  this  month  after  work- 
ing in  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization  since 
soon  after  its  inception.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  shown  above 
in  a  typical  pose.  Below  left,  he  relaxes  with  a  cake, 
purchased  as  a  surprise  on  his  65th  birthday  last 
month,  by  staff  at  EMO  headquarters,  for  consumption 
during  the  afternoon  coffee  break. 


Working  under  Mr.  Jamieson's  guidance 
in  Training  Division,  through  the  years, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  his  perpet- 
ual concern  for  his  subordinates  and  his 
pupils.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  rate  his 
personal  attention,  as  when  on  occasion, 
expense  account  cheques  for  students 
are  slow  in  being  processed,  he  person- 
ally attempts  to  expedite  their  release 
on  the  grounds  that  a  class  member  he 
has  never  previously  met,  may  be  suffer- 
ing embarrassment  or  even  hardship  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  He  has  never  allowed 
his  staff  to  forget  that  they,  like  himself 
and  all  government  employees,  are  an- 
swerable to  their  real  boss,  John  Q. 
Public,  and  that  in  all  endeavours  a 
true  public  servant  gives  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable  and  in  the  final  an- 
alysis answers  to  the  taxpayer. 

GORDON  DAVIDSON 
Instructor-Training  Division 
Alberta  Emo. 


The  Commandant  of  the  Alberta  Civil 
Defence  School  has  a  challenging  and 
difficult  job.  A  large  measure  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  Emergency  Measures  depends  on 
his  ability  to  embue,  in  his  students, 
enthusiasm  and  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples of  preparedness.  Eleven  years  of 
heading  this  division  of  Alberta  EMO 
makes  Mr.  Jamieson  the  senior  Civil 
Defence  School  commandant  in  all  of 
Canada.  Under  his  guidance,  over  9,000 
Alberta  citizens  have  been  trained  in  the 
many  aspects  of  survival.  Knowing  Mr. 
Jamieson  as  I  do,  I  venture  to  guess  that 
in  this  work  he  has  over  9,000  new 
friends.  His  work  has  set  a  high  stand- 
ard and  he  will  be  missed  by  staff  and 
students  alike. 

LEONARD  C.  HALMRAST 

Minister  Responsible 

Alberta  Emergency  Measures. 


We  are  going  to  miss  you,  Fred.  Your 
kindness,  your  charity,  your  habit  of  al- 
ways saying  something  nice.  Flattery 
yes,  but  we  girls — I  use  the  term  loose- 
ly— loved  it.  And  how  the  children  will 
miss  you.  Your  children,  the  little  polio 
patients  you  have  visited  weekly  for  ten 
years,  bringing  them  treats,  encourage- 
ment and  love.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  staff,  besides  myself,  have  experi- 
enced your  tender  concern,  your  eager- 
ness to  help  when  personal  problems 
have  beset  us.  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
have.  We  know  you  are  looking  forward 
to  your  retirement  and  our  good  wishes, 
our  hopes  and  our  prayers  go  with  you. 
May  you  find  happiness  and  content- 
ment in  abundance  and  many  years  in 
which  to  enjoy  them.  You  will  never 
be  forgotten  at  Alberta  EMO — we  are 
going  to  miss  you,  Fred. 

BERNIE  McCALL 

Secretary  to  the  Co-ordinator, 

Alberta  Emergency  Measures. 


In  the  retirement  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Jamieson,  Alberta  Emergency 
Measures  is  losing  one  of  its  keenest  and  most  valued  employees. 
During  his  entire  career  with  the  Alberta  Civil  Service,  first  with 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  as  Director  of  Training,  and  School  Commandant,  for  Al- 
berta Emergency  Measures,  Fred  has  always  been  outstanding  in 
his  devotion  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Good  luck,  Fred,  and  may  you  have  many  years  in  pleasant 
relaxation  which  you  have  so  ably  earned. 

ARNOLD  J.  LAVOIE 

Co-ordinator 

Alberta   Emergency  Measures. 
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GRANDE  PRAIRIE  t  PEACE  RIVER 
MAKE  GALA  CIVIL  DEFENCE  SHOW 


Top  left — A  float  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross  and  other  ve- 
hicles including  a  first  aid  unit  which 
was  on  duty  at  the  fairground  later. 
Right,  a  few  of  the  units  which  com- 
prised the  big  static  display. 


C,V'L  DEFENCE 
MUNCIPLES 


A  large  number  •l»N;,T1lfi,|l'fYOF(i()V[|ifiMEWW/ 
SAVING  OF  LIFE>j^  ^ 

of  static  displays   V  Oil  CAN.  HELP  BY  LEAHN- 
«  FIRST  AID.HESCllEANn 
were    shown    at  HOMERING 

the  Grande  Prai- 

B 

rie  County  Fair, 
August  13  to  15, 
and  were  then 
shipped  for  use  1  -  T 
at  a  one  day  fair  **■ 
at  Peace  River 
on  August  17. 


CIVIL  DEFENCE 

HEALTH  SEIIVII 


CIVIL  DEFENCE 

 cIVlLDEfLwIE'MW*  ■: 

(.FALLOUT  SHELTERS 
>   .    <     ,       S  J  - 
FROM  TARGET  AREAS 
3.«E«f>TI0!<  PLAN  FUR  ^—mrr 
,Ul  COMMUNITIES  T~ 
_~    4.HEME0IAL  DISPERSAL  FOR  , 
ALL  COMMUNITIES 


Above,  Unit  Di- 
rector and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Roy  enjoy  a 
proud  tour  near 
Peace  River. 


Left  —  City  of  Grande  Prairie  Rescue 
Team  which  showed  its  paces  in  front 
of  a  crowded  grandstand,  constructing  a 
large  block  and  tackle  unit  in  three 
minutes  27.8  seconds. 
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OF  1  Uffi  WAR 

Condensed  from  a  long  paper  based  on  findings  determined 
by  the  use  of  14  specially  designed  computers  by  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  National  Resource  Evalua- 
tion Centre,  U.S.A.  FIRST  OF  FOUR  PARTS.  (Emphasis 
of  bold  face  type  is  ours). 

Part  One  —  The  Chronology  of  a  Nuclear  Detonation. 


The  first  knowledge  a  person  standing 
under  a  clear  sky,  ten  miles  from  the 
detonation  of  a  ten  megaton  weapon, 
would  have  of  the  attack  would  be  an 
intense  flash  of  light  emanating  from  a 
fireball  almost  three  miles  in  diameter. 
This  light  may  be  seen  as  far  as  1,000 
miles  from  the  explosion.  If  the  person 
happened  to  be  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  fireball  he  could  be  blinded  at 
least  temporarily,  before  his  eyes  could 
blink  shut.  If  he  stared  at  the  fireball 
he  would  suffer  severe  retinal  burns 
caused  by  thermal  radiation  which  ac- 
counts for  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  released.  The  bomb  in  ques- 
tion is  about  550  times  greater  in 
energy  released  than  the  one  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  and  the  Russians  were 
credited  with  the  detonation  of  a  58 
megaton  device  last  year. 

Thermal  radiation  consists  of  photons 
travelling  at  the  speed  of  light,  186,000 
miles  a  second.  Hence  thermal  radia- 
tion arrives  as  soon  as  the  light  itself, 
and  continues  to  emanate  for  about  10 
or  12  seconds,  which  means  that  al- 
though the  victim  could  not  escape  the 
first  radiation  to  arrive,  he  would  have 
10  or  12  seconds  in  which  he  might 
escape  some  portion  of  it  by  getting  be- 
hind anything  which  would  cast  a 
shadow  on  him.  At  ten  miles  from  such 
a  detonation  he  would  be  close  enough 
to  receive  third  degree  burns  if  he  took 
all  or  most  of  the  radiation. 

Other  types  of  radiation  which  would 
result  include  neutron  and  gamma  radi- 
ations— similar  to  X-rays.  These  will 
reach  only  about  three  miles  from  a 
10  megaton  blast,  so  that  at  ten  miles 
there  would  be  no  danger  from  their 
effects. 

After  12  seconds  the  thermal  radiation 
hazard  will  terminate.  The  next  danger 
to  be  faced  is  the  blast  wave,  spreading 
out  in  an  expanding  ring  and  reaching 
our  victim  in  32  seconds,  or  about  20 
seconds  after  the  thermal  radiation  is 
over.  The  pressure  from  the  blast  wave 
and  its  speed  decline  to  the  point  at 
which  it  exerts  seven  pounds  per  square 
inch  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  ten  mile 
point.  This  means  that  our  victim  will 
experience  a  225  mile-per-hour  wind  that 
lasts  about  nine  seconds  before  it  stops 
and  blows  almost  as  hard  in  the  opposite 
directions  for  about  eight  seconds.  This 
blast  pressure  is  unlikely  to  hurt  direct- 
ly, but  may  hurl  people  against  things  or 
things  against  people  and  would  collapse 


any  ordinary  residential  structure.  The 
safest  manoeuvre  would  probably  be  to 
lie  on  the  ground,  or  better,  in  a  ditch. 

Next  comes  the  danger  of  fire  caused 
by  the  initial  thermal  radiation.  Most, 
perhaps  all,  of  these  will  be  blown  out 
by  the  blast  wave.  Others  caused  by 
electrical  shorts,  escaping  gas  and  the 
like,  will  be  more  persistent.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  these  fires  may  merge 
and  create  conflagrations  of  firestorm 
proportions. 

If  the  detonation  occurs  close  enough 
to  the  ground  to  be  classed  as  a  surface 
burst,  it  draws  up  vast  amounts  of  earth 
particles,  melted  and  vapourized  by  the 
heat  of  the  fireball,  into  the  mushroom 
cloud  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
intensely  radioactive  fission  products  of 
the  bomb.  When  the  temperature  drops, 
radioactive  substances  condense  and  are 
trapped  in  the  earth  particles.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  the  heaviest  particles 
begin  their  fall  to  earth  and  some  will 
land  in  our  victim's  vicinity  about  15 
minutes  after  the  detonation.  Other 
lighter  particles  will  fall  more  slowly 


and  will  be  spread  for  hundreds  of  miles 
downwind. 

The  fallout  radiation  will  be  of  three 
types  alpha,  beta  and  gamma,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  most  dangerous.  Ten  miles 
from  the  detonation  the  intensity  will 
probably  be  1,000  roentgens  or  more 
per  hour,  one  hour  after  the  detonation. 
A  dose  of  650  R  is  enough  for  almost 
certain  death.  A  dose  of  450  R  means 
that  the  life  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
gamma  radiation  cannot  be  detected 
through  the  senses  and  even  fatal  dam- 
age is  not  felt  immediately.  Without  the 
appropriate  instruments  which  can  easily 
measure  the  intensity,  accumulations  of 
dust  and  grit  which  carry  the  radio- 
active material  can  be  observed.  Unless 
there  is  sufficient  accumulation  of  the 
fallout  to  be  clearly  visible,  the  radia- 
tion will  not  be  highly  dangerous. 

Great  layers  of  masses  of  matter,  as 
mounds  of  earth  or  layers  of  concrete, 
provide  good  shielding  from  the  radia- 
tion which  decays  rapidly  during  the 
early  days  and  very  rapidly  during  the 
early  hours  after  detonation.  If  the 
radiation  rate  is  1,000  R  per  hour,  one 
hour  after  detonation,  it  will  be  only 
100R  per  hour  after  seven  hours,  only 
10  R  per  hour  after  two  days  and  1  R 
per  hour  two  weeks  after  the  blast.  Thus 
the  two  keys  to  protection  against  fall- 
out are  shielding  and  time. 

A  person  closer  than  ten  miles  to 
the  detonation  of  a  10  megaton  weapon 
needs  a  blast  shelter,  and  he  needs  to 
be  in  it  when  the  explosion  occurs. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  you  would  have  time  to  get  into 
your  blast  shelter.  Your  best  bet  is  to 
be  substantially  more  than  10  miles  from 
any  point  of  detonation. 
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Officials  including  The  Honourable  L.  C. 
Halmrast,  Co-ordinator  A.  J.  Lavoie  and 
his  Deputy,  Ernest  Tyler,  together  with 
other  provincial  department  representa- 
tives recently  watched  a  demonstration 
of  a  floating  pump.    The  device,  manu- 


1  ^itWw'j^  factured  in  Calgary,  was  floated  in  the 

f^H \*j*Jj  "         ^  Saskatchewan  River  at  Edmonton  and 

:r         .,-  performed  well,  although  it  is  not  con- 

templated that  it  will  be  purchased  for 
Civil  Defence  use. 


Assistant  Planning  Officer,  Bill 
Smith  and  Director  of  Emergency 
Welfare  Services  Bill  Bullock 
(right)  examine  one  of  the  new 
folding  displays  illustrating  the 
importance  of  the  leaflet  "Your 
Emergency  Pack".  Regional  Office 
Supervisors  have  been  requested 
to  place  these  displays  in  promi- 
nent positions  in  offices  where  the 
general  public  can  pick  up  copies 
of  the  pamphlet  and  other  Emer- 
gency Welfare  literature. 


EMERGENCY  PLANNING 
COURSE 

More  than  100  federal  and  provincial 
Civil  Servants  and  Industrial  Leaders 
will  have  taken  a  course  designed  to  fit 
them  for  their  role  in  the  War  Supply 
Agency  Program,  by  the  end  of  October. 

This  Joint  Orientation  Course  was  the 
brain  child  of  Director  of  Continuity  of 
Government  Division,  Alberta  EMO,  Bob 
McAlpine  who  conducted  it  at  Grande 
Prairie,  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  assisted 
by  Federal  Representatives  Eric  Atkins 
and  Don  Grant. 

Participants  were  given  up  to  date 
information  on  planning  in  fields  in- 
volving Welfare,  Police,  Fire  and  Target 
Area  Municipalities  and  a  fast  tempo 
was  maintained  with  students  taking 
part  in  exercises  in  which  they  solved 
typical  problems  which  they  might  en- 
counter in  a  real  emergency. 

Attendants  at  the  course  could  be  re- 
quired to  form  the  nucleus  of  operation- 
al and  advisory  personnel  manning  Zone 
Headquarters  in  the  event  of  a  war. 


WELFARE  JOTTINGS 

The  Emergency  Welfare  Services  mo- 
bile feeding  unit  stored  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Regional  Office 
in  Wetaskiwin  was  put  on  display  at  a 
Civil  Defence  booth  for  the  two  days  of 
the  Wetaskiwin  annual  fair.  The  booth 
was  attended  by  the  Wetaskiwin  Civil 
Defence  Director,  Mr.  C.  Hoyle,  and 
members  of  the  Emergency  Welfare 
Services  for  that  city  under  the  super- 
vision of  W.  A.  Smith,  Assistant  Plan- 
ning Officer,  Emergency  Welfare  Serv- 
ices. This  display  attracted  consider- 
able interest  and  the  pamphlets  11  Steps 
to  Survival,  Welfare  Tips  For  Survival 
and  Your  Emergency  Pack  were  handed 
out  in  considerable  quantity.  Some  new 
members  with  previous  experience  in 
the  handling  of  mobile  feeding  equip- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  civil  defence 
training  were  recruited  for  the  Wetask- 
iwin Emergency  Welfare  Services. 

During  the  week  of  August  20  -  24, 
the  City  of  Kamloops,  B.C.,  was  the 
scene  of  a  lodging  survey  conducted  by 
joint  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
Emergency  Welfare  Services.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  was  to  assist  the 
local  Emergency  Welfare  Services  to  de- 
termine by  house  to  house  contact  and 
pre  planning  the  number  of  evacuees 
that  could  be  accommodated  in  the  city 
should  a  major  disaster  occur.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Bullock,  Director  of  Emergency  Wel- 
fare Services  for  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta and  Mr.  M.  McDonald,  Federal 
Emergency  Welfare  Regional  Officer  for 
Alberta  attended.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  experience  in  Emergency 
Lodging  Service  planning  was  gained 
from  this  exercise. 
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SURVIVAL  IN  A  NUCLEAR  WAR 

THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES  CAN  BE  SAVED  IF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALBERTA  KNOW  THE  CORRECT  ACTION  TO 
TAKE  SHOULD  A  NUCLEAR  WAR  OCCUR.      IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT 
FACTS  ARE  LEARNED  AND  REMEMBERED. 


MEANING  OF  THE  WARNINGS 

ALERT  WARNING 

Steady  blast  for  three  minutes  on  sirens,  horns,  whistles,  etc. 

Action  to  Take 

Prepare  to  carry  out  your  survival  plan.  Listen  to  your 
radio,  all  stations  will  switch  to  a  provincial  network  and 
will  issue  the  same  instructions. 

Members  of  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  and  other  people  with 
emergency  duties,  will  report  for  service  in  accordance  with 
previous  instructions. 

TAKE  COVER  WARNING 

Rising  and  falling  note  for  three  minutes  on  sirens  and/or 
short  blasts  on  horns,  whistles,  etc.,  for  three  minutes. 

Action  to  Take 

IN  A  BUILDING 

If  there  is  no  prepared  shelter,  go  into  the  basement  or  into 
an  interior  room  on  the  ground  floor,  keep  away  from 
windows.    Remain  there  until  told  that  you  may  leave. 

OUTDOORS 

Go  to  the  nearest  shelter  or  building  and  follow  the  above 
instructions.  If  you  cannot  reach  shelter,  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  face  down  and  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body. 

IN  A  CAR 

If  you  are  leaving  a  target  area,  do  not  stop.  Open  car 
windows  and  have  passengers  crouch  on  the  floor.  If  you 
are  not  leaving  the  target  area,  drive  off  main  traffic  routes 
and  then  go  to  nearest  shelter  and  follow  instructions  for 
people  in  buildings. 


EMERGENCY  ARRANGEMENTS 

ADVANCE  PLANNING 

If  war  comes  there  will  be  no  time  to  make  plans.  Families 
should  plan  ahead  to  provide  fallout  protection  and  emer- 
gency supplies  for  themselves.  Booklets  offering  advice  on 
planning  are  available  free  of  charge  from  your  local  Civil 
Defence  Organization,  or  by  writing  to  Alberta  Emergency 
Measures,  Box  10,000,  Edmonton. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Everyone  should  read  the  following  booklets  prepared  by  the 
federal  government: 

11  STEPS  TO  SURVIVAL 

YOUR  BASEMENT  FALLOUT  SHELTER 

SIMPLER  SHELTERS 

YOUR  EMERGENCY  PACK 
People  living  in  Calgary  or  Edmonton  should  also  read 

SURVIVAL  IN  LIKELY  TARGET  AREAS,  and 

BLAST  SHELTERS 
People  living  in  rural  communities  should  also  read 

FALLOUT  ON  THE  FARM 

EMERGENCY  SUPPLIES 

Your  family  should  be  equipped  with  a  two  week  supply  of 
food  and  water  in  covered  containers,  clothing  and  blankets, 
emergency  lighting,  heating  and  sanitation  equipment,  a  first 
aid  kit,  and  most  important  of  all,  A  BATTERY  OPERATED 
RADIO  AND  SPARE  BATTERIES. 

DISPERSAL 

If  you  live  in  a  target  area  and  plan  to  leave  in  case  a 
warning  is  sounded,  learn  your  dispersal  route  and  have  the 
emergency  supplies  listed  above  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Radio  broadcasts  will  inform  you  on  the  advisability  of  dis- 
persal immediately  following  the  alert  warning.  If  you  live 
outside  the  target  area,  you  should  remain  in  your  home. 


DON'T  USE  YOUR  PHONE.      Jammed  switchboards  could  delay  lifesaving  messages. 

DON'T  PANIC.     Warnings  do  not  necessarily  mean  your  area  will  be  attacked. 

DON'T  GO  OUTSIDE.     Missing  members  of  your  family  are  probably  sheltered  elsewhere. 

DO  LEARN  ABOUT  YOUR  COMMUNITY  SURVIVAL  PLAN.     Contact  your  local  Civil  Defence  Director. 

DO  ENROLL  IN  CIVIL  DEFENCE  COURSES.     Fire  Fighting,  Rescue,  First  Aid,  Home  Nursing,  Etc. 

DO  PROVIDE  YOUR  FAMILY  WITH  BLAST  OR  FALLOUT  PROTECTION     —     DO  IT  NOW. 

For  further  information  contact  your  local  Director  of  Civil  Defence  or  write 


ALBERTA  EMERGENCY  MEASURES  ORGANIZATION 

BOX  10,000  —  EDMONTON 

HONOURABLE  L.  C.  HALMRAST         qOSq  ARNOLD  J.  LAVOIE 

Minister-in-Charge  Co-ordinator 
Alberta  Emergency  Measures  ^fflp^  Alberta  Emergency  Measures 
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The  Case  for  COMMUNITY  SHELTERS 


FACING  PAGE 

The  copy  and  layout  opposite  will  ap- 
pear as  a  full  page  advertisement  in  all 
Alberta  Government  Telephone  Direc- 
tories as  they  are  revised  and  reprinted. 
Already  the  Central  District  phone  book 
includes  the  ad  on  page  13. 

In  Edmonton,  where  the  city  owns  the 
telephone  system,  the  same  basic  con- 
tent will  be  reduced  to  a  half  page  an- 
nouncement on  the  inside  front  cover 
of  the  directory. 

The  changes  were  made  necessary  to 
keep  instructions  to  the  public  in  line 
with  the  latest  information  contained  in 
federal  publications. 


Mr.  Gilpatric,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defence  in  the  United  States,  has  stated  his 
department's  view  that  despite  the  large  scale  loss  of  life  which  must  be  expected 
in  the  event  of  a  thermonuclear  war,  the  key  element  in  furnishing  protection  in 
the  U.S.  program  is  the  fallout  shelter. 

Group  shelters  were  considered  preferable  and  are  being  emphasized  for  a 
number  of  reasons  which  include: 

1.  A  larger  than  family-size  group  is  better  prepared  to  face  a  nuclear  attack  than 
single  family,  particularly  if  some  members  are  away  from  home  at  the  time 
of  the  attack. 

2.  There  is  more  opportunity  to  find  first  aid  and  other  emergency  skills  in  a 
group  and  accumulated  radiation  exposure  from  necessary  short  trips  out  of 
the  shelter  after  the  attack  can  be  distributed  among  more  people. 

3.  Group  shelters  could  provide  shelter  for  persons  away  from  their  homes  at  the 
time  of  air  attack. 

4.  Group  shelters  can  serve  as  a  focus  for  integrated  community  recovery  activi- 
ties in  the  post  attack  period. 

5.  Group  shelters  can  serve  other  community  purposes  as  well  as  offer  protection 
from  fallout. 
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Space  is  the  new  ocean,  and  I 
believe  the  United  States  must 
sail  on  it  and  be  in  a  position 
second  to  none. 

—President  John  Kennedy 


ORBITAL  BOMBERS 


NEW  SOVIET  THREAT 


Editor's  Note:  This  article,  based  on  "Proposed:  A  Military  Space 
Program"  by  Director  of  Management  Technology  Inc.,  Robert 
Bicknell,  which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  "Armed  Forces 
Management",  views  with  foreboding  Russia's  advance  in  probing 
space  and  sees  a  hidden  threat  in  supposedly  peaceful  research 
projects. 


The  Soviet  has  grown  in  audacity  in  proportion  to  her 
attainment  of  strategic  weapon  equality,  and  has  now  added 
to  her  arsenal  the  Vostok  orbital  bomber.  U.S.  weapon 
deterrent  power  is  diminishing,  in  near-space  the  Soviet 
leads  the  U.S.  by  three  to  four  years,  and  America  has  been 
forced  into  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  rely  on 
defensive  interception  of  enemy  satellites  in  an  attempt  to 
assure  control  of  space. 

Already  Russia  can  loft  orbital  bombers  in  nuclear  test 
demonstration,  soon  she  should  be  able  to  operate  an  orbital 
bomber  system  which  will  present  a  challenge  to  the  U.S. 
by  threatening  a  nuclear  weapon  carrier  in  space  and  the 
upper  atmosphere,  capable  of  countering  aircraft  and  space- 
craft interception  and  even  radar  detection,  thus  forcing 
the  United  States  into  a  defensive  posture  and  undermining 
prestige  as  well  as  security,  and  displaying  a  potent  psycho- 
logical threat. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  the  necessary  rocket  thrust  and  prac- 
tical nuclear  weapon  weight  ratios.  They  probably  have  the 
necessary  guidance  systems  and  management  capability. 
When  all  are  achieved  in  quantity  there  will  be  a  most  grave 
strategic  disparity  between  Russia  and  the  Free  World. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  become  possible  because  17  years 
ago  the  Soviet  decided  that  the  conquest  of  space  was  a 
primary  goal,  a  decision  which  time  and  events  has  vindi- 
cated. This  conquest  was  the  subject  of  absolute  singleness 
of  purpose  and  aimed  at  gaining  offensive  superiority  over 
the  U.S.A.  in  near  space.  The  effect  has  been  to  cause  the 
U.S.  to  concentrate  on  costly  defensive  systems  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  development  of  offensive  systems. 

On  some  occasions  the  U.S.A.  has  acted  in  a  timely 
effective  manner.  The  development  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  one,  the  development  of  the  strategic  bomber, 
the  nuclear  submarine  and  the  Atlas  ICBM  which  involved 
authorization  before  attainment  of  the  practical  state  of  the 
art  are  excellent  examples.  Often  this  timely  action  has 
required  a  vocal  enthusiast  to  stimulate  action  and  examples 
of  U.S.  failures  to  respond  to  threats  are  great  enough  to 
cause  concern.  The  Wright  brothers  flew  the  first  airplane 
but  no  U.S.  designed  aircraft  flew  in  World  War  I.  The  U.S. 
developed  the  first  submarine  but  the  Germans  almost  de- 
feated America  from  beneath  the  seas  in  both  World  Wars. 
The  United  States  developed  nuclear  weapons  first — but  who 
is  ahead  now?  In  the  past  America  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  allies  who  held  the  fort  while  she  acquired  decisive 
strength,  but  in  space  she  is  alone  .  .  .  alone  with  the 
implacable  Soviet,  both  eager  and  able  to  confine  the  U.S.A. 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

It  is  the  growth  potential  that  we  have  to  fear.  Within 
a  half  century  the  Soviet  has  advanced  from  a  peasant  state 
to  their  present  dynamic  and  challenging  posture.  We 
have  physical  evidence  that  they  have  faced  up  to,  and 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
containment  by  escape  from  earth. 


The  Russians  have  developed  an  earth  orbital  tactical 
demonstration  of  real  potency.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
a  Russian  Air  Force  pilot  traversed  the  U.S.A.  many  times, 
without  notice,  without  permission,  without  subsequent 
explanation  and  without  being  shot  down!  The  orbital 
bomber  research  vehicle  actually  passed  over  the  White 
House.  The  limitations  of  today  are  gone  and,  overnight, 
a  phantom  becomes  a  reality.  This  phantom  is  about  to 
supplement  the  strategic  bomber  and  the  ICBM.  The  aero- 
nautical bomber  cannot  cross  military  frontiers  without 
inviting  attack.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Russians  can 
launch  operational  ICBMs  without  triggering  war.  Missiles 
have  the  disadvantage  that  they  cannot  be  recalled  or  poised 
in  space  then  commanded  to  proceed,  but  the  U.S.S.R. 
Orbital  Bomber  research  spacecraft  has  flown  nine  times 
over  the  U.S.A.  It  was  first  called  a  peaceful  man-in-space 
achievement  and  only  later  were  the  military  overtones 
suggested  by  Russian  Leaders. 

Projection  of  Soviet  booster  capability  suggests  an 
ability  to  orbit  50,000  pounds,  shortly.  Perhaps  we  are 
justified  in  anticipating  that  when  command,  control  and 
guidance  systems  have  been  perfected,  the  Soviet  will  loft 
a  weapon  force  consisting  of  a  number  of  orbital  bombers 
in  distant  orbit  for  permanence  and,  when  the  U.S.A.  fails 
to  yield  in  some  earthbound  hotspot,  bring  them  in  close, 
poised  to  strike. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  military  strategy  to  exploit  the  offensive 
and  force  the  enemy  into  a  defensive  posture.  There  is  no 
indication  that,  in  space,  this  concept  will  change.  If  we 
accept  the  Soviet  Orbital  Bomber  threat  we  must  establish 
a  counter  justifiable  in  terms  of  available  national  resources. 
The  cost  and  effectiveness  of  reliance  on  a  defensive  system 
is  open  to  question,  since  a  system  which  intercepts  an 
orbital  bomber  is  likely  to  require  decades  of  development. 

The  threat  is  real,  deeply  significant  and  imminent.  We 
seem  to  trail  the  Soviet  in  making  defence  decisions  when 
it  might  be  profitable  to  emulate  the  Soviet  decision  process 
in  their  formidable  military  space  program. 

Among  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  counteract  the 
Russian  gains  are  suggested  the  formation  and  announcement 
of  a  declaration  of  space  independence  which  would  estab- 
lish the  rights  of  countries  to  police  the  void  of  space  over 
their  territorial  holdings,  the  giving  of  an  overall  top 
priority,  involving  human  and  material  resources,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  near-space  strike  command  and 
changing  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  U.S.  Aero- 
space Force  so  that  by  1965  the  United  States  could  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  deter  attack  from  space,  and  to  attain, 
as  early  as  possible,  a  decisive  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
by  the  production  of  an  American  orbital  bomber. 
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Films  reviewed  on  this  page  are  available 
to  responsible  groups  through  their  local  Civil 
Defence  Organizations.  Specific  films  should 
be  requested  well  in  advance  and  an  alterna. 
five  title  given  in  case  any  film  is  not  avail- 
able as  required.  Substitute  titles  will  be 
sent  when  films  are  not  available.  Most  Civil 
Defence  Directors  are  happy  to  supply  a  speak- 
er to  accompany  films.  Other  titles  will  be 
reviewed  in  future  issues  of  Survival. 


BIG  MEN  IN  SMALL  BOATS  —  U.S.A. 
Colour,  14  Minutes;  Good 

Made  by  Chrysler  Corporation  Marine 
Engine  Division  in  co-operation  with 
United  States  Civil  Defence,  the  film 
depicts  the  role  which  might  be  played 
by  boat  owners  in  natural  or  wartime 
disasters,  in  evacuation  and  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies.  Of  major  interest 
in  coastal  cities,  the  film  shows  boat 
owners  working  with  the  Coastguard 
and  Civil  Defence  authorities.  Shots  of 
Dunkirk  and  floods  are  included  and  the 
film  ends  with  an  appeal  to  owners  to 
volunteer  for  CD  duties.  This  film  was 
declared  obsolete  in  the  U.S.  in  July, 
1959  and  is  not  of  general  appeal. 


BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  (WHAT  YOU 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT) 
B  &  W,  24  Minutes;  Good 

A  very  brief  look  at  the  possible  types 
of  biological  agents  which  might  be 
used  in  warfare.  This  film  is  strictly 
for  laymen  and  tends  to  negate  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  by  supposing 
that  present  inspection  of  food  and 
health  control  measures,  if  stepped  up, 
would  render  biological  attack  expensive 
to  the  enemy  and  not  serious  to  the 
country  under  attack.  Declared  obso- 
lete in  its  country  of  origin  in  July,  1959. 

DISASTER  CONTROL 

B  &  W,  22  Minutes;  Good 

Produced  by  McGraw  Hill  Books,  this 
film  is  of  interest  only  to  top  level  in- 
dustrial management.  Comprised  ex- 
clusively of  animated  drawings  it  shows 
the  formation  of  a  disaster  plan  and  how 
it  functions  in  time  of  war  or  natural 
disaster,  to  keep  the  plant  in  production. 
The  film  is  well  made  but  suffers  rather 
seriously  in  that  it  considers  the  effects 
of  an  atomic  and  not  a  hydrogen  weapon. 

FLOWERS  OR  ASHES  — CANADA 
B  &  W,  14  Minutes;  Good 

Produced  by  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Civil  Defence,  the  film  shows  a  family 
of  four  dead  in  the  ruins  of  their 
bombed  home,  then  shows  in  flashback 
how  they  could  have  been  killed  if  they 
had  ignored  the  warnings  and  failed  to 
formulate  an  emergency  plan.  Despite 
being  mocked  by  neighbours,  the  family 
prepares  a  supply  of  food  and  other 
needs  and  when  the  siren  sounds  we 
follow  their  orderly  evacuation  to  a  re- 
ception area.  The  commentary  is  not 
fully  professional  but  the  movie  makes 
its  point  effectively.  (First  few  feet  are 
missing  from  this  film). 
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AND  A  VOICE 

SHALL  BE  HEARD  —  U.S.A. 

B  &  W,  22  Minutes;  Very  Good 

A  March  of  Time  film  presented  by 
General  Electric.  The  film  depicts  the 
importance  of  two-way  radio  in  peace- 
time and  how  we  take  for  granted  police, 
fire,  ambulance  and  even  taxi  services 
using  this  equipment.  The  Civil  Defence 
communication  system  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  is  explained  and  the  duties  of 
key  personnel  in  natural  or  nuclear  dis- 
aster is  outlined.  A  sudden  atomic  at- 
tack occurs  and  the  use  of  two-way 
radio  in  emergency  conditions  is  vividly 
and  dramatically  presented.  The  film's 
only  fault  is  that  an  A-Bomb  and  not  an 
H-Bomb  is  presumed  to  have  fallen, 
which  makes  some  of  the  information 
somewhat  dated  in  light  of  subsequent 
CD  developments.  It  is  however,  slick 
and  professional  in  its  approach  and  has 
considerable  impact. 

ATOMIC  ATTACK  —  U.S.A. 
B  &  W,  50  Minutes;  Good 

Long  fiction  drama  taken  from  the 
Motorola  Television  Hour.  Story  con- 
cerns a  suburban  New  York  family  be- 
fore, during  and  after  a  A-Bomb  attack 
on  the  city — 60  miles  distant.  Mother's 
reaction,  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  missing  father  and  the  arrival  of 
the  children  from  school,  followed  by 
evacuees  from  the  damaged  area  are 
portrayed.  Civil  Defence  radio  and 
other  emergency  services  commence  and 
looters  and  scavangers  present  a  prob- 
lem. Mother  and  teenaged  daughter  are 
inclined  to  panic  and  hysteria  but  ad- 
just to  the  situation.  Father  is  later 
proved  to  be  dead  and  the  younger 
daughter  incurs  radiation  sickness  by 
playing  with  a  stuffed  toy  horse  which 
has  been  soaked  by  rain  containing  fall- 
out. Film  ends  with  U.S.  victory  as- 
sured and  a  message  of  hope. 

The  film  suffers  from  some  poor  act- 
ing and  the  fact  that  an  A-Bomb  and 
not  a  Hydrogen  weapon  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  It  does  have  some  moving 
moments  and  most  of  its  message  is  still 
valid  although  the  film  was  declared 
obsolete  by  the  U.S.  in  July  1959. 


All  films  should 
be  returned 
promptly  to 
Alberta  EMO, 
Box  275, 
Edmonton. 


THE  ATOM  STRIKES  — U.S.A. 
B  &  W,  28  Minutes;  Very  Good 

Detailed  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
A-Bomb  on  both  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Shows  total  devastation  over  a 
large  area  and  the  effects  of  the  heat 
and  blast  on  painted  metal,  stone  and 
other  materials  at  various  distances  from 
the  point  of  detonation. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

B  &  W,  12  Minutes;  Good 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  and 
nature  of  the  atom.  Demonstrates  with 
animated  diagrams  both  fusion  and  fis- 
sion. Explains  in  stop  action,  the  process 
of  a  chain  reaction.  This  film  dealing 
as  it  does  with  basic  physics  is  not 
likely  to  become  obsolete. 

ATOMIC  MEDICAL  CASES  —  JAPAN- 
WORLD  WAR  II  —  U.S.A. 
B  &  W,  40  Minutes;  Good 
Restricted  for  Showing  Only 
To  Medical  Personnel 

This  film  was  made  largely  by  Japan- 
ese cameramen  in  the  weeks  following 
the  first  atomic  detonations.  It  depicts 
areas  of  damage  and  the  effects  on  peo- 
ple at  various  distances  from  the  ex- 
plosion. Hospital  facilities,  treatments  of 
various  types  of  injury  and  problems 
created  by  shortages  of  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies  are  shown.  Autopsies  are 
performed  and  effects  on  tissues  from 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  shown  in 
microscopic  enlargements,  with  very 
technical  commentary.  The  film  is  not 
too  harrowing,  although  a  few  shots  of 
injured  children,  particularly  the  final 
few  feet  of  film  snowing  a  victim  with 
lips  gone,  are  not  for  the  squeamish. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

An  advertisement  for  fallout  shelters  was  recently 
republished  in  the  trade  journal  "Advertising  Age". 
The  copy  read  in  part: 


CONGRATULATIONS  — 

TO  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  FALLOUT 
SHELTER  .  .  .  YOU  ARE  A  SELECT  GROUP! 
YOU  HAVE  CHOSEN  TO  DIE  NEEDLESSLY  ! 

The  President,  Civil  Defence  authorities  and  Nu- 
clear Physicists  do  not  believe  that  a  nuclear 
attack  would  mean  total  annihilation  of  the 
United  States. 

If  you  were  given  a  parachute  and  told  to  jump 
from  a  burning  plane:  the  parachute  does  not 
assure  you  of  getting  to  the  ground  safely;  but 
what  are  your  chances  without  it? 
For  those  of  you  who  do  not  want  a  chance  to 
live,  please  don't  discourage  and  ridicule  your 
fellow  man  who  is  building  a  shelter  ...  He 
intends  to  die  of  old  age  


Before  you  read  on,  decide  what  you  think  of  the 
above  copy. 

It  was  sent  to  the  publication  by  a  correspondent 
who  cited  it  as  "advertising  we  can  do  without",  label- 
ling it  "hysterical"  and  "one  reason  more  people  are 
not  investing  in  shelters". 


NEW  EMO  CREST 


Our  neighbouring  prov- 
ince to  the  east  has  just 
come  up  with  a  smart  new 
crest,  executed  in  blue 
and  gold.  The  line  which 
in  our  illustration  says 
"PUBLICITY"  can  be 
changed  to  list  the  de- 
partment in  which  the 
wearer  is  employed. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 


THAT  ...  by  15  May,  1962  a  total  of  10,695  volun- 
teers had  attended  Survival  Training  Courses.  Of  this 
number  1,641  attended  federal  courses  and  9,054  were 
trained  in  Provincial  Schools. 

THAT  .  .  .  Civil  Defence  medical  training  has  been 
undertaken  by  8,043  Albertans.  2,036  volunteers  have 
completed  Home  Nursing  and  6,007  have  taken  First 
Aid  courses. 

THAT  .  .  .  Financial  Assistance  has  been  extended  to 
Civil  Defence  programs  which  cover  87%  of  Alberta's 
population  and  that  during  1962/63  a  total  of  102 
projects  will  be  carried  out  by  160  participating 
municipalities. 

THAT  .  .  .  Booklets,  literature  and  information  on  all 
aspects  of  survival  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  your  local  Civil  Defence  Organization  or  by 
writing  Alberta  Emergency  Measures,  Box  10,000, 
Edmonton. 


CIVIL  DEFENCE  IN  PEACETIME 

The  No.  53  Paris  Marseille  express  became  de- 
railed on  a  viaduct  10  kilometres  before  Dijon,  re- 
cently, with  one  carriage  crashing  through  the 
parapet  and  hurtling  to  the  bottom  of  a  -60  foot 
ravine,  in  a  disaster  which  was  to  result  in  30 
dead  and  50  injured. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  ORSEC  (Organization  de  Secours)  plan 
was  put  into  action  under  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  Defence  authority.    Rail  traffic  was  di- 
verted to  other  lines  and  police  held  up  mo- 
tor traffic  to  enable  ambulance,  fire,  rescue 
and  other  volunteer  services  rapid  access  to 
the  area.    The  accident  occurred  at  3:00 
p.m.,  yet  in  only  30  minutes  workers  were 
answering  the  anguished  cries  of  pain  and 
calls   for  help   by  removing  casualties 
from  the  car  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully 
using  blowtorches  on  the  tangled  sheet 
iron. 

Even  after  the  physical  rescue  had  been  ac- 
complished, Civil  Defence  preparedness  again 
proved  the  value  of  emergency  planning  when 
the  Dijon  Hospital  blood  bank  quickly  used  up  its 
reserves  of  plasma  and  after  appeals  through  the 
appropriate   CD  department,   100  litres   of  blood 
were  speedily  supplied. 

Saving  lives  in  any  eventuality  adds  meaning  to 
the  slogan  "Civil  Defence  is  Common  Sense". 


^<J lie  last  shall L 


e  verse 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER 


Of  all  the  folks  I  hate  the  best, 
Reserve  the  first  spot  for  the  pest. 
Or  should  I  choose  to  head  the  list 
The  damned  eternal  pessimist? 

The  pessimist  in  constant  gloom, 
With  downcast  head,  forwarns  of  doom. 
The  pest,  as  bad,  one  way  or  other 
Would  hinder  those  who'd  save  his  brother. 

So  often  they  go  hand  in  hand, 
These  two  with  heads  obscured  in  sand, 
A  verbal  handcuff,  wrist  to  wrist, 
Should  label  each  a  "Pestimist". 

A  pestimist  must  impulse  show 
To  undermine  and  whimper  "Woe!" 
To  contemplate  his  basic  thinking, 
Can  cause  a  "dry"  to  take  up  drinking. 

The  man  with  brow  by  logic  kissed, 
(Let  us  rename  the  "Hopetomist") 
Believes  in  peace  but  will  not  die, 
He  works  and  keeps  his  powder  dry. 

Fred  Thomson, 
Northern  Zone, 
Alberta  EMO. 


